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WHAT NEXT FOR YOUTH? 


OW that the end of the war has come, the wartime 
levels of child employment, graphically shown on 

the chart reproduced here, should come down rapidly. The 
increase in employment of children 14 through 17 was so 
completely out of line with the increase in employment of 
all age groups between 1940 and 1944 that its fall is likely 


_.« to be almost as spectacular as its rise, with the pendulum 
:~ gwinging from overemployment to underemployment. 
i” The downward trend had already set infor the 16 and 


17 year olds in 1944 for they were affected, as were adults, 
by cutbacks in war production. The curve for the 14 and 
15 year olds, on the other hand, was still going up, though 
at a slower rate. The trade and service industries which 
employ, full or part time, most of the 14 and 15 year olds 
who are not in agriculture, may not be able to replace them 
with older workers for some time to come since displaced 
war workers and veterans will be looking for something 
better than these “‘children’s jobs.” 

Though the sudden end of the war caught the country 
unprepared for the inevitable problems of unemployment 
and reemployment, it came at the time to have maximum 
effect in getting children back to school and in keeping in 
school the children who might otherwise have dropped out 
this fall. The excellent national publicity organized for the 
Back-to-School drive this year by the Children’s Bureau and 
the Office of Education fell on ears made receptive by news 
of lay-offs, rising estimates of the number who would be 
unemployed and speeding up of veteran release. The na- 
tional publicity was followed by strong editorials in local 
newspapers, addressed to parents, employers and children, 
on the importance of making education once more the pri- 
mary activity of every school age child and of continuing 
that education at least through high school. 

The result should be a definite start toward regaining the 
high school enrollment lost during the war when full-time 
jobs were substituted for education. Reports that have come 
in so far indicate that there may be substantial gains this 
year. 

If more states had prepared last year to require children 
to stay in school by raising the age limit for full-time em- 
ployment to 16, there would have to be less reliance on 
persuasion and threatened unemployment to increase en- 
tollments. Not many newspapers have commented on this 
failure, though they have editorialized on the importance 
of ending the exploitation of children now that there is no 
more need for their work. The Nashville (Tenn.) Tennes- 
Sean was one of the few papers which had something to 
say about the defeat of bills to raise standards: 


“The current back-to-school drive of the State De- 
partment of Education and other cooperating organi- 


zations again focuses attention on the inadequacies of 
Tennessee’s 34 year old child labor law which the 
State Legislature should have brought up to date last 
winter and didn’t. . . . The labor of grade school and 
high school children is not needed to reconvert Amer- 
ica to peace production. The last excuse for this anti- 
social menace is removed. . . . The evils of child labor 
—the lowering of youth ideals, delinquency and loss 
of educational opportunities—emphasized by wide- 
spread employment of children dad youth who should 
be in the schoolroom should serve to educate the peo- 
ple of the State to the need of effective legislation to 
end them.” 

The only states which took any action to require children 
under 16 to remain in school were Illinois, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Oregon (see ‘Legislative Balance Sheet’’). 

If arguments about the value of a high school education 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau 


Employment and age certificates issued for minors 14 through 17 years 
of age, compared with the total volume of nonagricultural employment 


of persons of all ages, show the sharp rise in the employment of - 


young persons from 1939 to 1944. 
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FELLOWSHIP GRANT FOR MR. SIDEL 


HE many friends of James E. Sidel will be interested 
to know that he is at the University of Arizona this 


year on a fellowship grant from the National Child Labor . 


Committee for graduate study. Mr. Sidel’s fourteen years 
of activity in legislation and field service for the Committee 
have made him a well-known and valued adviser in the 
many states where he has assisted in legislative campaigns 
and investigations. His health made it advisable for him 
to have a respite from travel and a change of climate during 
the present year. The result was the present plan to enable 
him to prepare for teaching or other work involving less 
physical strain than the field service in which, in spite of 
painful arthritis, he never spared himself while working to 
achieve the best possible protective legislation for children. 
He resigned from the National Child Labor Committee to 
devote full time to study. 

There are few persons who have Mr. Sidel’s knowledge 
and experience in the field of social action. He will con- 
tinue to make an important contribution in whatever set- 
ting it proves feasible for him to work. 


RETAIL MINIMUM WAGE 


HE National Child Labor Committee was called on 

for help in supporting the recommendations of the 
Retail Trade Minimum Wage Board for wage regulation of 
the industry in New York State. The 4,000 New York State 
members of the Committee were advised of the wage stand- 
ards being recommended and asked to communicate with 
the Governor and the Industrial Commissioner urging 
acceptance of the Report. 

The Committee’s particular concern was the school age 
minors who are employed in large numbers by the retail 
trade industry both full time and part time and whose 
wages before the war were notoriously low. Strong opposi- 
tion to the standards recommended by the Board (a mini- 
mum of $21 a week and an hourly rate.of 5214 cents for a 
working week of more than 30 but less than 40 hours and 
5714 cents an hour for a working week of less than 30 
hours) came from representatives of small retail establish- 
ments which use many school age children. 

Support of the standards by the public, and by the larger 
retail stores represented on the Minimum Wage Board, 
was sufficient to overcome the oppositign and the récom- 
mendations have been put into effect by order of the Indus- 
trial Commissioner. The rates place New York at the head 
_ of the list of 16 states with minimum wage standards for 
the retail trade. 





THE LEGISLATIVE BALANCE SHEET 


HE 1945 legislative year was like many others in the 

history of child labor legislation—many good bills were 
introduced but few were enacted. Despite all the evidence 
produced by the war that higher standards were needed to 
prevent children from leaving school for work at 14 or 15 
and despite the sound argument that children should be 
kept out of the labor market after the war by requiring them 
to stay in school to 16, only one State—IIlinois—enacted a 
bill to raise the age for full-time employment to 16. The 
16 year bills introduced in California, Michigan, Delaware, 
Tennessee and Texas were defeated. Action on the Georgia 
16 year employment bill was postponed to 1946, though 
Georgia enacted a good compulsory school attendance law 
raising the age limit from 14 to 16 without weakening 
exemptions and including provisions for adequate enforce- 
ment. Efforts to strengthen the present 16 year law in South 
Carolina and to establish an employment certificate system 
for minors under 18 were unsuccessful but there will be 
continued activity by the State Conference of Social Work, 
the Commissioner of Labor and interested local groups to 
secure a good law in 1946. 

Credit for the enactment of the only 16 year bill in 1945 
goes to the Illinois Child Labor Committee which drafted 
the bill, planned and conducted the campaign for its enact- 
ment. It goes into effect six months after the end of the war 
and the Illinois Committee is planning activities to promote 
understanding and enforcement of the new standards. 

The Michigan bill to establish a 16 year limit, shorten 
hours and limit hours of work on a school day received 
active support from the Consumers League, the State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the League of Women 
Voters, and the American Association of University 
Women, all of which have worked for a number of years 
to improve the Michigan law. But the bill died in both 
Houses and a substitute measure was enacted to create a 
Child Labor Study Commission, with an appropriation of 
$3,500 for expenses, to make as “complete a study as may 
be feasible in regard to the abuse of child labor’ and to 
report its findings and recommendations to the 1947 Legis- 
lature. i 

The California bill, which was sponsored by the Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Social and Industrial Welfare of 
the State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, 
received considerable support and passed the House but 
died in the Senate. It would have raised the present 15 year 
limit to 16 (14 outside of school hours), reduced the 
weekly hours under 16 from 48 to 40 and prohibited night 
work under 16 between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m. (present law 
10 p.m. and 5 a.m. for all under 18). 

The Texas bill which was supported by the Texas Social 
Welfare Association and the Parent-Teacher Association 
was strongly attacked in the — on the ground that paren- 
tal rights would be handed over to the State if children 
could not work full time until they were 16 and had to have 
employment certificates until they were 18. The bill would 


also have extended the 8 hour day, 48 hour week to apply | 


to all minors under 18, instead of under 15, reduced night 
work hours and limited combined hours of school and work 
under 16 to 8 a day. A substitute bill which would have 
strengthened the present law in some respects) and weak- 
ened it in others was defeated. 
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The Delaware 16 year bill was sponsored by the Wil- 
mington Federation of Teachers, together with a com- 
panion bill to provide enforcement machinery through the 
creation of a centralized department of industrial and labor 
relations. The bills were introduced late in a short session 
with the result that there was insufficient time to build up 
public support for them. 

The Tennessee bill went further than the other 16 year 
bills by setting an 18 instead of a 16 year age limit for em- 
ployment in manufacturing and mechanical establishments, 
with a 16 year limit for other gainful occupations during 
school hours. It would also have established an 8 hour day, 
40 hour week under 18, limited part-time work on a school 
day under 18, extended night work regulation to 18 and 
raised the age limit for hazardous occupations from 16 to 
18. 

A bill in Ohio to improve the present law by making the 
16 year limit apply to manufacturing establishments at all 
times, instead of only during school hours, was defeated. 
This discrepancy between the Ohio law and the 16 year 
limit for manufacturing establishments in the Federal law 
has been the cause of frequent violations of the Federal law 
in Ohio. 

The major gains in addition to the Illinois law were the 
compulsory education bills in Georgia and North Carolina 
raising the age limit from 14 to 16 (in North Carolina the 
age will be 15 for the year 1945-46 and 16 thereafter). The 
State Legislative Council and the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers sponsored the North Carolina bill which 
closes the gap between the 16 year employment law and the 
former 14 year limit in the compulsory education law. 
Georgia now needs to remove the reverse of this gap by 
raising the employment age from 14 to 16 to match the new 
compulsory education age limit. The Citizens Advisory 
Committee of the Georgia Volunteer Council which worked 
for the 16 year employment law this year will conduct an 
active campaign for its enactment when the Legislature re- 
convenes in 1946. 


Progress was made toward higher age limits in the Maine 
child labor law which raised from 14 to 15 the age limit for 
employment at any time in manufacturing establishments, 
bowling alleys or poolrooms and added laundries and 
bakeries to this list. Employment under 18 is also prohibited 
in any form of work in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments, laundries and bakeries declared to be haz- 
ardous by the Commissioner of Labor. 


Oregon strengthened its compulsory education law by 
lowering the required attendance age from 8 to 7 and rais- 
ing the educational requirement for school leaving under 
16 from completion of the 8th grade to completion of the 
12th grade. 

New York adopted the bill, promoted by the Women’s 
City Club, to limit part-time hours of work while schools 
are in session. A similar bill failed of enactment last year 
and 17 year olds were excluded from the bill passed this 
year. Beginning January 1, 1946, the hours of 14 and 15 
year olds will be limited to 3 on a school day and 23 ina 
school week and of 16 year olds to 4 on a school day and 
28 in a school week. 

Several Workmen’s Compensation laws were amended 
to give more protection to minors. Iowa and Minnesota ex- 
tended the coverage to include illegally, as-well as legally, 


employed minors, and New Jersey raised the age limit for 
double compensation from 16 to 18 for minors injured 
while employed without a permit or at an. occupation pro- 
hibited under 18. Measures to provide double compensa- 
tion for minors injured while illegally employed were de- 
feated in Pennsylvania and Maine. 

A 14 year employment bill was introduced in Wyoming 
which has never had a minimum age for general employ- 
ment, though children may not be employed while required 
to attend school or under 16 in dangerous occupations. The 
bill, which was defeated, also required employment certifi- 
cates between 14 and 16. 

The National Child Labor Committe’s summary of state 
legislation enacted and defeated in 1945 is now ready and 
will be sent to members free of charge on request to the 
national office. The above article on legislation covers bills 
of major importance but, due to limitations of space, is not 
inclusive. 


WHAT NEXT FOR YOUTH? 
(Continued from Page 1) ° 


in the post-war world, combined with fears about shrinking 
employment opportunities, succeed in getting a substantial 


number of the younger children back into school, the group - 


that is likely to experience the most serious difficulties are 
those over 16. Some of these who have not finished high 
school and who have found through their work that they 
need more education, will return to school. Others who 
would like to do so, will be financially unable to secure 
further education or special training in the absence of pro- 
vision for scholarship aid, such as the GI Bill of Rights 
makes available to young veterans. Still others who have 
had an opportunity to acquire skills in war industries will 
want continued employment. 

The National Commission on Children in Wartime, in 
considering the needs of post-war youth, has recommended 
the following measures for assistance to young people who 
lose their war jobs: 

Student aid for high school, vocational, professional 
and technical students. 

Job placement services to aid them in their search for 
employment. 

Programs that would give to young people the oppor- 
tunity to combine work and school in such a way as to 
serve their long-run interest. 

Employment of youth on public service projects, such 
as soil and forest conservation. 

Skilled employment, counselling services, to help 
young people make their choice of jobs, training 
courses and educational opportunities. 

These measures are needed not merely as temporary aids 
to displaced young war workers, but as permanent services 
inadequate programs of education and youth employment. 
As state laws are revised to require school attendance to 16, 
as they must be if the general educational level in the 
country is to be raised, educational programs will have to 
be adapted to meet the needs of the children who formerly 
went to work because they disliked school. Unless courses 
suited to their abilities and interests are provided, nothing 
will be gained by keeping them in school for they will be 
no better prepared to become good workers and useful citi- 
zens, if they merely mark time in school for two more years, 
than if they went to work at 14. Counselling services must 
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be developed and expanded to study their needs and to see 
that they have the right course of study to develop their 
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rational acceptance of change, and (3) keep us alive to the 
problem of values. 


/ 


The schools will have their troubles as the youngsters 


who have sampled independence as wage earners return 
to the classroom. But the future “business” man or skilled 






capacities. They, as well as older students, may need a com- The Harvard Committee asks for major revisions in the E 
bined program of courses and paid work under a school curriculum at two levels of our educational system—the sec- 
supervised program to maintain their interest and givethem ondary school and the college. The secondary school, it 
the benefits to be derived from work responsibilities under points out, has changed in the last 75 years and is now 
better conditions than can be had when they find their own enrolling a mass of students, three-fourths of whom do not ‘ 
jobs after school hours. go to college as they did in former days, but rather go 
With more education of the right kind, more intelligent directly to work. The school curriculum must change to 
guidance in their education and in their selection of the meet this change in student body. While it continues to 
kind of employment for which they are best adapted, more provide for those looking forward to higher education, it 
opportunities for advanced education if they are qualified must plan realistically for the mass of students who leave 
for it, and better placement services to help them find the school at the end of the 10th or 12th grade. Since there will 
right jobs, the youth of the future could be cap iain to be diversity in their programs, the Harvard Committee : 
fulfill their potential capacities. Permitting their develop- holds that for both groups there must be a prescribed meas- 
ment to be blocked by inadequate education or the wrong ute of general education ” (in addition to the specialized 
education or financial inability to secure advanced educa- courses) which will serve as a unifying force between both 0 
tion, is too costly a waste of human resources to be con- groups. ‘The spirit and intention of general education a 
tinued. {is} training in what unites, rather than in what divides, 
modern man. ...” ‘ 
: THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF The Harvard report, in some detail, outlines how not € 
GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE Society. Report of the only in the humanities, but also in the social sciences, in 7 
Harvard Committee, with an introduction by James Bryant mathematics, and in the natural sciences, courses organized t 
Conant, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 267 ina concept of general education may “‘liberalize” the mind a 
pp. $2.00. _ and spirit and bring a sense of unity with the world and c 
This is an exciting book. It is not surprising that when it others to the learner. It is an approach to learning which 2 
was published in the summer of 1945 it aroused such vio- (wherever it occurs in the curriculum ) in emphasizing the Cc 
lent discussion that education made front page headlines. living past, and profiting by the modern scientific spirit, a 
For a committee of Harvard educators have come forward while keeping a sense of values alive, seeks to make not S 
to say in lucid fashion that American education, as organ- only “the complete man’”’ but the ‘‘good man.” Specifically, I 
ized today, is not providing, in its present specialization of the Harvard group ask not for broad survey courses taught f 
| course offerings, the basic general education which will by a series of specialists, but courses broad in outlook taught ¢ 
preserve us a nation of democratically-minded people. _ by mature and capable teachers. Specialized courses will y 
In advocating general in contrast to specialized education remain. The general education courses must be added. C 
the Harvard group are not just giving new names, respec- The huge number of ozt-of-school youth who are f 
i tively, to ‘liberal’ and “vocational” education. They are “through with the academic life” after the 12th grade is a 
1 seeking, in their support of required programs of general now matched by the ever-increasing numbers of adults 
: education, from the earliest school years through “adult freed by further industrialization for leisure pursuits. Mod- 
education” projects, for.a kind of training of our people ern education must seek to enlist the interest of both groups t 
which (whether in liberal, specialized, or vocational in furthering their understanding of our civilization and in 
courses) will (1) let us profit by the heritage of the past, fulfilling their roles as citizens. For out-of-school youth, a 
(2) free us to make use of the contributions of the modern and for the adult too, the learning situation must not reek a 
scientific method with its search for precision and its too strongly of the classroom. Here lies a challenge. r 
ee ea are en ye en a fae a en i ce Sh se i ls ee ney ane eee en, es eee memeber pee es ce h 


worker will not have much future without a high school 
education and laws requiring school attendance must be 
supplemented by educational programs which convince 
students that a high school education is something they 
cannot afford to miss. 
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I enclose 6...... to promote more and better 
preparation of youth for the responsibilities of the future. 








Courtesy, Newark Evening News. 


"I spent my vacation working in an office!” 


